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THE Annual meetings of 
Divisional and Local 
OF Labour Parties have 
REPORTS. been falling in thick and 
fast. We express our 
gratitude to those numerous Parties 
who, having printed or duplicated 
their reports, have sent copies cn to 
the “Labour Organiser.” In the main, 
‘reports are encouraging, and they 
reflect the strength and vigour of our 
‘Party. Unfortunately, the bad reports 
do not reach us, for these are never 
printed and circulated. But we are 
quite familiar with the type of Party 
‘which ambles on from year to year 
vith scarce a break in its defeatism. 
‘These Parties do not look forward to 
their annual meeting as others do, 
nor can they make of it a source of 
enewed inspiration. All honour then 
to those whose annual mecting is 
a birthday party and occasion for 
rejoicing. é 


“FIGURES While there is a steady 
MISSING. improvement in the pre- 
ag sentation of Local Party 
accounts we still have to complain 
that many are altogether mystifying 
“to those ‘not acquainted with local 
happenings. Items of income and ex- 
-penditure appear which are extremely 
vague, and in several other respects 


insufficient detail is given. Quite fifty. 


per cent. of the reports which have 
reached us this year fail to give actual 
membership figures, and in several 
jt is difficult to ascertain the actual 
sum paid in_ subscriptions, because 
nett figures, after deduction of ward 
allowances or commission, are carried 
into the financial statement. We hope 
our readers will note these comments 
and strive for improvement. Apropos 
of this matter we are of opinion that 
the basis of Party membership itself 
requires early reconsideration. To 
what extent is the national card really 
national? Why is it not interchange 
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able and “good” throughout the coun- 
try when remoyal takes place? When 
and how does membership lapse, and 
what is the period of grace in a new 
year before the currency of the old 
card expires? Surely it is not true 
that membership ceases, in the case of 
every individual, on the 31st Decem- 
ber each year unless a new card is 
to hand? These problems require 
attention nationally, but the demand 
for their consideration (and the solu- 
tions too) ought to come from Local 
Parties, who, however, would have 
greater title to be heard if, in their 
constituencies, membership had been 
placed on a really sound business 
basis. 


YOUTH: In more than one 
A HIGH annual report this 
MORTALITY. year the question is 

raised of the instability 
of Youth Sections. This is a 
phenomenon of gravest import. Only 
recently we heard several experienced 
organisers express their difficulties in 
this connection, and each one testified 
to the impermanence of Youth Sec- 
tions. We have no figures by us, but 
we should be much surprised if it 
were possible to rebut the statement 
that the mortality among Youth 
branches is higher than the mortality 
in any other type of Labour organ- 
isation. Everybody with any expert 
ence of Labour organisation, even in- 
dustrial organisation, is familiar with 
the fact, that in some places (and in 
some trades) there are years of flicker- 
ing, of fits and starts, mostly false 
starts, before finally a sound founda- 
tion is laid for a permanent body. 
There always has been a higher mor- 
tality rate among Local Parties on 
the countryside than in the towns. But 
the causes here are altogether different. 
The reason for the failure of Youth 
Branches to take root requires special 


examination. 
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THE Labour ought not to run 
REASON away with the notion that 
WHY. Youth organisation is easy. 


In our opinion the organ- 
isation of Youth is a more difficult 
task than the special organisation of 
either women or children, and _ for 
reasons that ought to be fairly obvious. 
We are not the only people to dis- 
cover that an appeal to youth by the 
middle-aged, or by others than youth, 
is somewhat trying. A reflection that 
occurred to us when writing an 
article on advertisements, which ap- 
pears in another part of this issue, 
was that advertisers never, or rarely, 
advertise to adolescents. Study this 
matter for yourself, and show us the 
advertisement which is specially 
drawn to appeal to those between six- 
teen and twenty-one years of age—not- 
withstanding that the latter form a big 
potential market. (Here Jet us make 
it clear that we are not counting all 
members of the League of Youth as 
adolescents—only the ages stated). 
Advertisers appeal to the general pub- 
lic, to men, to women, even to chil- 
dren, but hardly ever to youth. A 
famous cocoa firm have carried their 
appeal to children to an extraordin- 
ary length, and children’s papers are 
full of adverts to tempt children’s 
pence, or the pounds of their parents 
through the children. Strange, is it 
not, that the criers in the world’s 
markets have not found a cry to 
touch the class we are speaking of. 
Nor have we. 


WE The more -one exam- 
MEDITATE. ines this - matter the 

more one realises that 
adolescence is a thing apart; that the 
last persons to understand it or to 
appeal successfully to it are those who 
once were adolescents’ themselves. 
Young men and young women do not 
model themselves on the figures of 
their fathers or mothers. No genera- 
tion repeats itself, and the last two or 
three generations have this trait more 
pronounced than ever before. The old 
order changeth giving place to new. 
It is never the other way round. It 
seems the only case where opposite 
poles repel. But if it is stalemate, the 
stalemate must be shifted; even if it 
takes time. It comes back to this 
very often: that what the parents 
would implant must be done in child- 
hood—not in youth. But here we 
are up against another “labour 
Organiser” lesson which we won't re- 


peat here. Suffice it (and to bring this 
dissertation to an end), that we are 
convinced, even if early chances have 
been lost, that an appeal can be made 
to youth, but it must be by Youth to 
Youth. The whole instincts of man- 
kind are behind that fact, and we 
must recognise it. Seek then in your 
Parties the men and maidens of 
Socialist training, Socialist conviction, 
and the courage that goes with it. 
If these are given a chance the organ- 
isation of youth will succeed. Always 
provided, that it is neither fathered 
or mothered, but welcomed as equals 
in our struggle. 
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NEWS. NOTES. NOTIONS 


Look out for the new ‘Reynolds’s” 
on March ist. “Reynolds’s” we have 
: always had with us. Its roots, to most 
of us, seemingly go back into the 
“mists of time. It has a famous and 
honoured _ history But the new 
_“Reynolds’s” will signal a new era— 
an era in which the forces of demo- 
_cracy take more and still more the 
world’s platform—which is the press— 
_and hold it worthily. Good luck to 
the new “Reynolds’s.” 


“I Don’t Read Hearst” is a slogan 
appearing on a three-coloured gum- 
med label which is being extensively 
put about in the United States. The 
American Socialist Party has associated 
itself with an organised boycott of the 
Hearst press, which is being organ- 
ised by the “League against Yellow 
Journalism.” We don’t know anything 
about the latter organisation, but we 
cannot help wishing success to their 
campaign. The “L.O.” has on more 
than one occasion urged the necessity 
of a sterner attitude on the part of 
Labour towards journalistic scalliwags 
and rags in this country. The British 
press, for all its sanctimonious preten- 
sions, is the most unscrupulous weapon 
the capitalist employs. But circula- 
tion is its god, and its most vulner- 
able point. Rather a pity Labour 
doesn’t attack it here. 


Once again we would like — to 
remind our readers of the importance 
of obtaining sufficient membership 
cards at the beginning of the year. 
We have noted that for some extra- 
ordinary reason certain Parties at the 
‘commencement of the year order a 
number of cards which is far less than 
the membership recorded for the 
previous year: the order is increased 
later. If this course means a dread- 
ful lapse rate and a new influx each 
year, the matter is one for immediate 
consideration, for surely the member- 
ship of every Party ought by now to 
have reached some static base. It is 
sheer futility to be short of cards at the 
commencement of a year, and it is 
not the fault of the Head Office either, 
for they are prepared, within reason, 
to send as many cards as may be 
desired, -We are afraid there is want 
of foresight in many constituencies 


about this matter, and that no plans 
are made to cover the whole field 
of membership early in the year so as 
to ensure that each member receives 
a new card. The Party card this year 
1s an Improvement in get-up. Its form 
Invites overprinting with local matter, 
and we are pleased to note that an in- 
creased number of Parties appear to 
be putting their own local matter on 
these cards. 


After the General Election of 1931 
the Labour Party invited its constitu- 
ency organisations to hasten with the 
re-selection of candidates, and the 
National E.C. afforded facilities for re- 
selection under the emergency pro- 
cedure. This course was justified on 
that occasion, for after the rout it was 
desirable to reform the forces as 
quickly as possibie. The same condi- 
tions have not obtained after the 
recent election, and the Labour Party 
have expressed a desire that every con- 
stituency should review its position 
and take the more leisurely procedure 
for the selection of a candidate, which 
is provided for by rule. Our observa- 
tions lead us to believe that there will 
be a larger number of changes of can- 
didates than is usual — not quite a 
general post, but something very like 
it in some places. We ourselves felt 
that sometimes constituencies have 
been too impatient to get fixed. They 
have “married” in haste and repented 
at leisure. Moral—don’t ask for the 
emergency procedure directly you have 
got a “bite.” 


A year or so ago the National E.C. 
were invited by the Union interested in 
this matter to discourage the selling 
by Local Parties of certain articles of 
merchandise—a practice which it was 
claimed was injurious to the interests 
of the members of the Union con- 
cerned. The objection was principally 
aimed, we believe, at the selling of 
tea and tobacco, practices which had 
become quite extensive, but the objec- 
tion was apparently not aimed at 
bazaars or activities associated with 
sales of work, etc. Our observations 
lead us to believe that there has been 
a- considerable slacking off of the 
activities complained of, and in a num- 
ber of places the practice has been 
given up altogether. 
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SOME REPORTS 
, AND BALANCE SHEETS 


The report of the Greenwich 
Labour Party for 1935 registers a still 
further rise in the individual member- 
ship of the Party. Membership in- 
creased from 3,010 to 3,500. Members 
contributions are up by £53 on last 
year’s figures, and reached the record 
total of £403 5s. (including League of 
Youth). Party income from all sources 
was over £1,000. There are now 
eighty voluntary contribution collec- 
tors as compared with seventy-eight 
last year, sixty-six in 1933 and fifty- 
eight in 1932. 


The Southampton Labour Party 
again present a thoughtful report in 
which the members are taken into the 
Party’s confidence concerning the pro- 
blems of organisation which confront 
the Movement. Wonderful progress 
has been made in recent years at 
Southampton, Last year membership 
and contributions exceeded all previous 
records. The total number of mem- 
bers. at the close of the year was 3,290 
and the contributions received during 
1935 totalled {477 1s. 8d. 


The Heston and Isleworth Borough 
Labour Party held their annual general 
meeting on February roth; seventy- 
three delegates were present represent- 
ing 1,580 individual members, and 
1,385 affiliated members. The annual 
report showed that the Party member- 
ship had shown a _ considerable in- 
crease during the past twelve months. 
Ward organisation also showed a 
marked improvement. We note that 
a move has been on foot to secure 
suitable Party premises, but the matter 
is apparently hanging fire. We hope 
our friends will read the article on 
this question in another part of this 
issue. 

We are interested to note that a 
Branch of the Socialist Sunday School 
was formed in June, 1935, and that 
the school meets regularly every Sun- 


day. This Party also runs a Cricket — 


Club. 


The annual report of the Sheffield 
Central D.L.P. bears witness to a pro- 
blem which to-day concerns Central 
Divisions and all great towns. We refer 


to the migration of population to new 
housing estates in the suburbs, a 
matter which in certain Divisions has 


meant a continual drain of their best — 


blood for many. years. In Central 
Sheffield the electorate has gone down 
from 43,371 in 1931 to 36,709 in 1935. 
Small wonder that we get the follow- 
ing remarkable paragraph in the 
report: 

Membership: The continuous fe- 
moyals from the division through 
Slum Clearance is making inroads 
into our membership. During the 
year we have made 602 new mem- 
bers, but we have to record a loss 
in members of 1,029. The number 
of good members on our books at 
December 31st, 1935, was 1,466 as 
compared with 1,893 at the begin- 
ning of the year. It is interesting 
to note that we have made 2,222 
new members of the Labour Party 
since February, 1933, and since that 
date have lost 2,406, mainly through 
removals. 

Members’ subscriptions for the year 
total £347 1s. 5d. 


The Brightside (Sheffield) D.L.P. 
(Secretary-Agent, Coun. W. Asbury) 
present the annual report for 1935 
in their now usual excellent style. We 
are not quite certain what the total 
income from membership has been, nor 
the total of members, but we congratu- 
late our friends on having had an 
excellent financial year, and on their 
victory at the “General” with a hand- 
some majority. At the Municipal 
Elections Labour Candidates were re- 
turned with majorities of upwards of 
two thousand votes in each of three 
wards. 
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We note with interest that the 
“South Leeds Worker” a little gratis 
monthly with a guaranteed circula- . 
tion of six thousand copies per month, 
returned a profit in 1935 of {29 1s. 
The profit, of course, and also the cost 
of production, all came out of adver- 
tisements. Here is a lesson and an 
encouragement for other places. Con- 


pratulations to the Editor, Councillor 
G. Brett. 
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EVERY LABOUR AGENT 
SHOULD HELP SECURE NEW 
READERS FOR THE NEW 


REYNOLDS’S 


THE ONLY SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
THAT CONSISTENTLY SUPPORTS 


THE LABOUR PARTY 


REYNOLDS’S IN NEW FORM 
SUNDAY, MARCH Ist 


BIGGER . BRIGHTER . BETTER | 


Beats the rest in things that matter 
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A SEARCHLIGHT ON— 


ADVERTISEMENT 


AN ART WE MUST UNDERSTAND 


What is an advertisement? Ask 
this of the average working man and 
he will at once conjure up something 
he has no special desire to cultivate— 
a column ot newspaper matter which 
he is disinclined to read; a poster he 
would like to avoid, or a circular or 
a handbill pushed into his hand in 
the street. 

But the man of affairs reading to- 
day’s newspaper, and perhaps the most 
juicy and newsy part of it, will learn 
how H. S was present as usual, 
hobnobbing with the big-wigs, at last 
night’s big function. Of course, he 
knew everybody, and particularly the 
man who for the moment is in the 
public eye, and regarding whom he 
spins a little yarn mostly concerning 
the vowels I and E. The man oft 
affairs, somewhat blasé from long ex- 
perience of similar writers, will recog- 
nise at once another type of adver- 
tisement — an advertisement, and 
probably a good one, for H. S ! 

There are, it would seem, two main 
types of advertisements, the obvious 
and the not so obvious. One pays for 
the obvious, but may even get paid 
for the not so obvious. 

To be serious, few people realise the 
tremendous force which advertisement 
has become in modern society, nor the 
terrific amount of brains, energy and 
money that is put into it. The Labour 
Movement can no more afford to ignore 
or misunderstand this great force than 
Randolph Churchill, sen., was able to 
afford to “forget Goschen.” We com- 
mend a more intensive study of the 
art of advertisement to the thinkers of 
the Labour Movement. 

He would be a bold man who would 
attempt a comprehensive. definition of 
advertisement, Heaven knows where 
it begins or where it ends. Does not 
the peacock advertise its finery on the 
nobleman’s lawn, while at the same 
time it subtly advertises, as mere pos- 
session often does,, the class or society 


AND LEARN TO APPLY 


to which the owner of that lawn, and 
of that bird, belong? And are not a 
lover’s protestations but an advertise- 
ment of his own worth and presented 
charms? Where does advertisement 
end and propaganda begin? It might 
even be claimed that all propaganda 
is advertisement. 


A Huge Industry. 


It is worth a moment’s glance to 
reflect to what proportions orthodox 
advertising has attained to-day. In 
our attacks upon capitalism, “owner- 
ship” and “finance,” which, after all 
are twin brothers, invariably receive 
the full fire of Socialist criticism. Do 
we appreciate the strength and import- 
ance of capitalism’s fourth estate, L.e., 
the advertising interests. Is this estate 
owner, financier or middleman? 
The term middieman conjures up a 
picture of a dealer who may, or may 
not, after all, serve a necessary pur- 
pose as a distributor; but behind the 
front of capitalism there has now been 
built up a terrific vested interest which, 
curiously enough, is interested in keep- 
ing back capitalist progress towards 
rationalisation and keeping it competi- 
tive. The matter we here point to is 
not a problem of organisation for dis- 
cussion in these pages, but it is an 
item of import for those whose prime 
concern is Party policy. 

In the last twenty years what is 
virtually a new industry and profession 
has sprung up. Advertisement has be- 
come a specialist’s job. Great firms of 
advertising specialists cater for the an- 
nouncements of other firms, and run 
their advertisements for them in almost 
the same way as a firm of contractors 
might build or equip a new factory 
or suite of offices. 

Some advertising firms have reached 
a front place in industry judged by 
their financial turnover, and an enorm- 
ous number of people are directly or 
indirectly now employed. We some- 
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times hear a lot about the commer- 
cialisation of art: well, here we are 
unmasking the yillain of the piece— 
advertising and advertising firms. It 
is no more peculiar to-day that an 
artist has his office hours and works 
for a firm of advertisement contractors 
than it is that a chemist serves an 
industrial firm and “clocks in” like 
any other workman. 


One of my earliest recollections of 
advertisement was something that Lily 
Langtry, the famous actress, used to 
recommend. To-day the distinguished 
do not broadcast their recommenda- 
tions of this or that articie. They are 
roped in to join a Board of Directors, 
and often to join a firm of advertis- 
ing experts! Was not Fred Perry 
(the famous tennis player, son of Mr. 
S F. Perry, Secretary of the Co-opera- 
tive Party) once with an advertising 
agency? Lots of others have become 
full-blown advertisement meu. 


Some Startling Figures. 


Let us look at some figures of this 
great industry. One newspaper firm 
alone in one year has raked in the 
gigantic sum of {2,500,000 as the price 
of its advertisements. That is the 
amount paid to the “Daily Express” 
and “Sunday Express” newspapers for 
advertisements during 1935. 

What about the others? Though 
price largely follows circulation and 
the “Daily Telegraph” has a daily cir- 
culation of 460,546 to the 1,983,117 of 
the “Daily Express” it is noteworthy 
to reflect that the former paper alone 
carried 23,172 columns of advertisement 
last year, a figure which it is claimed 
is three thousand columns greater than 
that of any other newspaper. Would 
it be believed too that the solus posi- 
tions on the front of some newspapers 
a terrifically expensive item) are 
booked up for the whole of 1936? 

Get a grip on this: that beside all 
this newspaper expenditure there is the 
output of the printing trade (ie., the 
posters, the brochures, circulars, etc.), 
cinema advertising, sign advertising 
and a host of other forms of adver- 
tisement. Picture, too, the army of 
technicians interested in advertising— 
the copywriters, engravers, instrument 
users and makers, paper experts and 
makers, salesmen, electricians, man- 
agers, office hands and go-getters, work 
people and a host of others all draw- 
ing a living out of advertisement. 


By-the-way, does it ever strike you 


what a field advertisement has before 
it—the millions of readers of the daily 
papers and weekly and monthly 
magazines? Count the opportunities, if 
only at two per day, of coming before 
the eye of the adult population of 
these isles (adult population say 
20,000,000, i.e., forty million chances a 
day. 40,000,000 x 365 = 14,600,000,000 
opportunities per year). 


Take one item. The number of ad- 
missions to British cinemas last year 
was 957,000,000. What an opportunity 
here for advertisement! Advertisers 
are no fools to-day, and these figures 
are studied so that seasonal changes 
in attendances are noted, and expendi- 
ture increased, contracted or varied as 
desired. 


Aboye, then, is a picture of orthodox 
advertising. We should be more cor- 
rect to say business advertising, for as 
we have indicated more than once 
there is a subtler and less expensive 
type of advertising known to many, 
practised by the million, and sometimes 
by Movements too. The Suffragettes 
also knew how to advertise! 


The Origin of the Art—Self-Advertise- 
ment. 


Who among our readers has not 
recognised self-advertisement in others; 
none, of course, will have practised it. 
Dare we venture to suggest that if the 
path of glory leads but to the grave 
it is equally true that the pursuit of 
self-advertisement leads all too often 
t» high place and power? Ay, even 
unto the Cabinet itself! Pace Belisha! 


We all know, too, the men who “know 
how to use the press”; how to obtain 
frequent if not favourable mention. 
Fruit ripens quickly here. Public 
curiosity is aroused. Who is this 
man? If he is demagogic and plays 
his cards right, and has besides a cer- 
tain amount of ability, a gullible pub- 
lic will soon reward his efforts. Did 
not Horatio Bottomley rise to giddy 
heights by these methods plus a spice 
of dishonesty of a rather different 
kind? 

Self-advertisement is known in every 
walk of life. From the mere braggart, 
who often defeats his own object, to 
the man who employs a publicity agent 
to blow his trumpet, though some blow 
their own. Who was that scribe who 
sold the damaged typewriter? The 
“J” was badly worn—sole reason for 
selling! 
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To be always in the public eye 1s 
the special aim of most self-advertisers. 
A man may make himself obnoxious as 
a means to this end, while another 
man makes himself popular. 

There are different methods of doing 
it. We remember a certain Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions whose method was 
that of making “remarks,” mostly rude 
ones to those who came before him. 
These were. faithfully reported by a 
fat-headed press. The press is indeed 
very often the innocent tool for many 
a windbag’s rising. But the press Is 
not the only means for self-advertise- 
ment, nor can it be used by everyone. 
Who has not heard of the young doc- 
tor without a practice and forbidden to 
advertise. This one made his “prac- 
tice” by the practice of going out 
time after time in the night and slam- 
ming the door behind him, so impres- 
sing his neighbours with the urgency 
of his calls and the number of his 
patients. : 


Eccentricity may be a Good Advertise- 
ment. 

Eccentricity of various kinds is not 
a bad road to fame (via the advert of 
it) though perhaps it is sometimes a 
hard one. We should not have the 
courage to practise it. But what a lot 
of men have risen to fame and gone 
down to history merely because they 
were, in the first place, in some matter 
or another, just perfect asses! 

Self-advertisement may be only 
needed or applied in limited circles. 
The Labour Movement ought to know 
that, for we have, of course, had our 
share. Who doesn’t know the man 
who poses as an expert upon this or 
that, and is accordingly taken at his 
own valuation—when perhaps he will 
begin to learn something of the sub- 
Ject! We have had a plague of experts 
—financial, agricultural, and, perhaps, 
somebody will say, organisational! We 
even have men (and women) who adver- 
tise and attain to distinction merely by 
wearing horn-rimmed spectacles! ~~ 

After that it seems poor sport to 
mention the talker and the nuisance. 
But are not both these folk self-adver- 
tisers, and fairly efficient ones at that? 
They may not possess an ounce of 
ability, but because they are seen and 
heard on every occasion they get pitch- 
forked into positions. Sometimes they 
make good, but more often they 
damage us. There are lots of them 
in our mind to-day. 

However, we are not going to rub 


home our lessons to-day. We have 
merely sought to explore the field and 
throw it naked to our view. | Next 
month we'll piece our facts and con- 
clusions all together. 


(To be continued). 


AGENCY CHANGES and 
NEW APPOINTMENTS 


DERBY.—Ald. W. R. Raynes, J.P., 
is retiring from the agency at Derby 
on 28th March. He has held this 
position with distinction for many 
years, broken by a period when he 
was one of the M.P.’s for the city. 
(Photo next month.) 

SEDGEFIELD.—Mr. F. Carr has been 
appointed Labour Agent for Sedgefield 
(Durham). 

WALLSEND. — Mr. Claude Dens- 
combe is early to relinquish the agency 
at Wallsend. 

READING.—Mr. Claude Denscombe, 
late of Wallsend, has been appointed 
Labour Agent at Reading, vice Mr. 
J. Taylor, who accepted promotion to 
the National Staff last October. 

STROUD.—Mr. E. W. Ellis, form- 
erly part-time agent, has now been 
appointed full-time agent at Stroud. 

EVESHAM.—Mr. E. J. Alford has 
now ceased as Labour Party agent at 
Evesham. We understand that an- 
other appointment is to be made later 
in the year. 

DUDLEY. — Mr. H. Chambers 
recently ceased as full-time agent at 
Dudley. Mr. Chambers still acts as 
Divisional Secretary, and it is hoped 
that this Party will again employ a 
full-time agent at a later date. 

MIDDLESBROUGH EAST. — Mr. 
Percy Robson is now the full-time 
Labour agent at Middlesbrough East. 
Address: 32, West Terrace, North 
Ormesby, Middlesbrough. This an- 


nouncement should have appeared in 
an earlier issue. 


SKIPTON.—Miss Dora Seed, has, we 
regret to learn, resigned her position as 
full-time agent at Skipton. 

Llanelly, Farnham, Derby, and 
South Hackney have recently adver- 
tised for agents. 


The London Co-operative Society 
(political Committee) advertised in 
our last issue for a political secretary. 
Closing date, 24th February. 
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MEET MY MEETINGS. 


THE EDITOR TELLS 


Folk who think a Labour Organiser’s 
job is all honey might not care for the 
cure I would prescribe for them, which 
would be to accompany me to some of 
my meetings. 

My experiences are not at all un- 
common ones. Other organisers, and 
many speakers, can tell the same story. 
How would you, dear reader, like to 
travel, without food, for well over one 
hundred miles so as to be prompt to 
a meeting only to discover an unlocked 
hall, and an unacquainted caretaker; 
to finally light the fire and await the 
first comer, who arrived twenty min- 
utes after the time for commencement. 
Again who would sit hours in a big 
empty hall, in a full-sized draught, 
while our comrades keep themselves 
warm by the heat of their arguments? 

Long usage has accustomed me in 
the winter to icy-cold rooms, and 
shivery platforms. I am broken in to 
fetching a duster from my car to dust 
the seats, to venturing on opening a 
window to let escape the smell of stale 
tobacco, etc; broken in, too, to broken 
seats, seats without backs, hard seats, 
cold seats, seats with damaged springs 
or even no seats at all. Baby’s seats 
are fashionable in some schools. The 
smell of leaking gas or ill-trimmed 
paraffin lamps is something one gets 
used to; and it is no comfort at all 
to realise, as I once did, that our 
friends the enemy likewise suffered for 
only a glass partition separated a Tory 
counsel of war in a certain schoolroom 
from our own! 

All these things I, of course, enjoy. 
They are part of my life. And more 
also, because mouldy floors and walls 
a damp cellar meeting, and even a rat’s 
intrusion at one place, have all come 
my way. 

, I often wonder how the others like 
it, and occasionally I venture to tell 
somebody off. After all, how is our 
Movement to progress when our people 
are such fools as to rent such places. 
Why don’t secretaries make sure to 
book their rooms; make sure to have 
the hall heated in time; and make sure 
of having it clean. My experiences 
have included wandering round ancient 
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buildings. to find an ill-directed meet- 
ing room which surely no stranger 
would ever discover, carrying My Own 
stove to ensure at least some heat, and 
falling down some stone steps, because 
unlighted obstacles had been placed 
upon them. Up till recently a certain 
Party had its meeting up a flight of 
unlit steps, the entrance to which 
adjoined a gent’s lavatory. : 

At another place I held a meeting 
while the jargon of a market went on 
below. Yet another (and this has hap- 
pened several times), a dance went on 
overhead. I have listened to bands 
and children’s parties, and even a 
theatre performance while a meeting 
progressed. On one occasion my meet- 
ing was at one end of a club bar, while 
at the other end the representatives 
of a Tory Billiards Club met the re- 
presentatives of the Labour Club to 
discuss a tournament. There were 
no partitions. 

In another place one came down 
from the Executive Meeting into the 
club and had to pass before an open 
serving bar and the pressure of those 
who had been served. - Once we met 
in the kitchen behind the bar. In 
another place the exit was through the 
ladies’ drinking room, and thence to 
the open bar. And so on and so forth. 
On two occasions the key of the 
premises, where the meeting was to be 
held had been forgotten and it was 
necessary to burst in. 

My meetings have been in all sorts 
of places. Halls go by many names; 
I have held meetings in Labour Halls, 
Co-op. Halls, Oddfellows’ Halls, Fores- 
ters’ Halls, Ambulance Halls, Temper- 
ance Halls, Spiritualist Halls, Christa- 
delphian Halls, Drill Halls, Town 
Halls, and every other kind of hall. 
Meetings have been held in chapels, 
schools, pubs, eating houses, hotels, 
band rooms, adult  schoolrooms, 
British Legion clubs, workrooms, and 
once each in an empty shop, a lady’s 
bed-sitting room, a cricket pavilion, 
club-bar and a gymnasium. This is 
not to mention Trades Union offices 
galore, kitchens, parlours and clubs. 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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THE LAW ON LOTTERIES 


MORE MYSTERY 


We referred in our last issue to a 
still further case under the Betting 
and Lotteries Act, 1934, in which the 
judgment appeared to conflict with 
that reported on page 17 of our Janu- 
ary issue in the case of Coles v. 
Odhams Press Ltd. 

Pending the clearing up of this 
matter by a higher court, the matter 
is left in a particularly confusing posi- 
tion. 

The case under notice was Witty v. 
World Service Ltd. The plaintiff was 
a director of the latter company and 
sought an injunction restraining the 
company from conducting any picture 


_ puzzle or competition for which prizes 


were offered for the forecast of a future 
event, and in which success did not 
depend to a substantial degree on 
the exercise of skill. He also sued to 
restrain the defendants from using their 
offices for the’ purpose of receiving 
money in connection with the alleged 
illegality. 

The complaint had specific reference 
to a “Great New Picture Puzzle Con- 
test” run by the defendant company 
in one of their papers. The competi- 
tion consisted of a series of sketches 
representing the names of places as 
spelt or pronounced. Competitors 
would fill in their solutions and for- 
ward a three-halfpenny stamp with 
each solution, or sixpence for five solu- 
tions. Some guidance was given to 
competitors as to the method to be 
pursued and prizes were offered. The 
present action it was stated was 
brought as a result of the decision in 
Coles vy. Odham Press Limited. 

For the defence it was said that the 
artist was invited to draw nine pic- 
tures, each, in many cases, to repre- 
sent the names of two or more places. 
There was a preliminary meeting of 
the board of directors, and they con- 
sidered over thirty different solutions 
for the six doubtful pictures out of the 
nine. The sorters looked through all 
the coupons to find out the best solu- 
tion. Some competitors might find a 
more appropriate name for a picture 
than the artist or anyone else had 
thought of, and, in that event, would 
win the prize. There was no evidence 
that a substantial degree of skill was 
not necessary to success. Ream 

Mr. Justice Eve, in delivering judg- 


IS A LOTTERY 


ment, said that it was a case in which 
he was sorry to have to set up his own 
opinion against that of a tribunal per- 
haps more fitted to deal with it than 
he himself was. But, having arrived 
at a conclusion which might or might 
not be right, he thought it his duty 
to state it. He asked himself whether 
the competition was one, success in 
which depended on the exercise of a 
substantial degree of skill. 

In his view the six pictures, the solu- 
tion of which was doubtful, involved 
a considerable degree of skill in solv- 
ing. No doubt there were some people 
to whom such problems did not pre- 
sent the same difficulties as they did 
to the ordinary mortal. It would not 
be easy to say what was the correct 
solution of one or two of them. In 
his opinion the competition involved, 
to obtain success, a reasonable degree 
of skill. 

The action was dismissed, with costs. 
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LET US BUILD 


5 A PROD, A PLEA ‘AND A PLAN 


Somebody once said that when Mrs. 
Hemans wrote her pean to the cottage 
_and stately homes of England she for- 
got the pubs! Not exactly a Labour 
grouse, but if Mrs. Hemans_ wrote 
again to-day and overlooked local 
Labour Party homes, there wouldn’t be 
much to grumble about. 


The Socialist Movement, unlike suc- 
cessive religious movements, or even 
other movements such as sport, has left 
little mark upon the countryside of 
Britain. There are few stately little 
halls to attract attention, and few 
temples, either to our ideals, or our 
idols. There are hardly any struc- 
tures in brick or stone to the memory 
of either our living or our dead, in- 
deed, the most distinguished contri- 
bution we appear to have made _ to 
architecture lies in our pubs and clubs: 
even these are mostly converted 
residences and some are purely drink- 
ing dens! Labour has not quite the 
record in this respect that the Metho- 
dists or the Salvationists possessed. 
Has it the same zeal or pluck? 

This article is written to ginger up 
our Movement in this respect. The 
visible signs of our being hardly do 
us credit. Every three or four years 
the Labour Movement shoulders the 
tremendous burden of a General Elec- 
tion. Indeed at one time it shouldered 
this burden three times in as many 
years, and on the third occasion came 
out as the strongest Party in the State 
so entitling its leaders to office. It 
is not lacking in zeal. 

The Movement also shoulders an- 
other annual, and a triennial, burden 
in the shape of local elections. Why 
is it that a Movement which accom- 

lishes these things has been content 
or so long to be fhoused by its 
enemies, and to pay rent for its tents 
and its tabernacles to those who hate 
its tenets most? 

What is there about paying rent 
which so appeals to local Labour 
Parties? Ours is a Movement which 


FOR OUR OWN HALLS AND OFFICES 


requires a shelter for its heads, and 
halls for its councils. Why is it that 
no insistent demand goes up for Labour 
to own its own premises. The num- 
ber of local Labour Parties and Ward 
Organisations and similar bodies in 
the country runs high into four 
figures: why is the land not dotted 
with innumerable local Labour Halls 
and offices? 


Please don’t think that we are talk- 
ing of the impossible. If a General 
Election took place this year Labour 
would rise to the occasion. It would 
find the money (how much more easily, 
and how much better its return would 
be if it possessed these halls at the 
time one can hardly calculate). Our 
point is that we are now four years 
off a General Election. Could not 
these intervening years be utilised to 
organise the local efforts that are 
needed to house our army, and give 
it local headquarters in all parts of 
the land? 


Imagine the tremendous asset which 
the possession of local premises would 
be to Labour. Nn inconvenient, in- 
sanitary and expensive Committee 
Rooms to be booked at an election. No 
meetings abandoned because of the 
non-availability of a hall, or because 
of its expense. No dependence upon 
the whim of landlords, and above all, 
opportunity to prepare a long, long 
time before the election arrived. 


There is a body of opinion in the 
Labour Movement which, whenever 
this question arises, always protests 
that premises cannot be made to pay 
without a beer licence. We suggest 
that our friends ask the Methodists 
about that—and they were far fewer 
in number than ourselves! We do 
not believe the statement is true; and 
what is more we would rather have 
no premises at. all than see any more 
local Parties go in for beer licenses. 
We shall not discuss that question 
here, but we have seen far too much 
ruin and disappointment caused by 
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licensed clubs to want to see any more 
of them established under Labour 
egis. 

Here let us remind our readers of one 
of the facts of the present political 
situation which is of far reaching im- 
portance: LABOUR IS TO-DAY DO- 
ING BETTER ON THE COUNRY- 
SIDE THAN IN THE TOWNS. It is 
in the countryside where the need of 
premises is most keenly felt. Will the 
country lead the country in the matter 
of which we speak. 

There are some signs that the coun- 
tryside at least is going to rise to the 
occasion. Let us be prepared with 
encouragement. We find that, in the 
towns, where a meeting place has not 
been available, it is a habit to give 
up the idea of a meeting. Even when 
a meeting, Party or public, is held 
the attendances normally represent a 
percentage of the electorate, or of the 
Party, which is below the percentages 
obtained at meetings in the country. 

We have also observed that on the 
countryside, though the obstacles are 
generally greater, determination to 
hold a meeting generally succeeds. 
Our readers will be bound to confirm 
this fact. 

But our country friends have another 
string to their bow. The proportion 
of “cottage” meetings, i.e., meetings 
in the houses of supporters is far 
greater in the country than in the 
towns. We believe the sort of deter- 
mination which these facts evidence, 
needs but little prompting to turn it 
into activities which might mean the 
taking of steps to found a Labour 
Hall. We know of some quite small 
Parties in the country places which 
to-day are eyeing vacant plots and 
counting cost. These people may not 
found a temple to Diana, but the little 
hall—their own possession, and largely 
their own work—which they have in 
mind will prove a monument to their 
faith, and a terrific asset to Socialism 
in their areas. 

The spirit is abroad. We have 
mostly discovered it in the country, 
but it is not absent from the towns 
either, but in the towns bigger ventures 
(not necessarily more pluck) are 
needed. In the villages, halls are 
needed, in the towns halls and offices, 
and ordinarily some smaller meeting 
rooms for the use of committees and 
Trade Union Branches. 

We are profoundly convinced if 
Labour handles these propositions in 
a business way and with enterprise, 


courage and foresight, that there are 
hundreds of opportunities for the 
building of prosperous premises. 
Almost always these projects are 
looked upon as a cost rather than a 
source of income. 
the outlook and plan and profit accord- 
ingly? Does a private builder build to 
lose? 

Then why should we? 

Some of the patriarchs who sit in 
judgment on these things at Party 
meetings, and those who throw cold 
water on such enterprises may, per- 
haps, be reminded that Labour is ad- 
vancing from strength to strength. 
The 5,487,620 votes which put the 
Labour Government in office in 1924 
have risen to-day to 8,325,260 votes. 
Our experimental Parties of the early 
post-war years have mostly settled 
down to become permanent organisa- 
tions; they possess acknowledged 
responsibility and moral substance. 
House them, and leave the landlord 
to leaner and more fitting meat! 

Let our readers raise this matter at 
their Party meetings. Get committees 
appointed, prospect the land and pro- 
spect it well. Don’t fall for tumbled- 
down buildings, “private enterprise” 
knows better than this; look for sites, 
raise money by shares and _ special 
efforts, and from the start anticipate 
that your project is to yield a profit. 
Buy a site as early as you can, even 
if by extended payments, because the 


site is to the Party what the bottom 


drawer is to the maid. Next, invite 
plans, let your members see them, pic- 
ture your future palace and begin to 
build. The old Methodists were never 
afraid of a mortgage, because they 
had faith to pay it off. So might we. 

A Britain with its Labour Halls and 
meeting-places rising on every country- 
side would prove the most powerful 
bulwark against Fascism and_ the 
strongest possible promise for our 
power. Who then has the will to con- 
quer—and to do? 
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THE LIBERAL VOTE 


By SARDIUS HANCOCK 


i’ [Mr. Sardius Hancock writes on the 


: 
| 
: 


above subject with special authority 
and an 


exceptional knowledge of 
county Liberalism. Mr. Hancock, our 
readers will also remember, was for 
some time the Liberal candidate for 


the Bewdley Division, and fought Mr. 


Stanley Baldwin. 


He was the Labour 


opponent of Mr. Baldwin in 1931.] 


(Concluded from last month) 


Tarifis and the Liberal Vote. 

Liberals are, in the main, Free 
Traders. Labour has rightly objected 
that while the Manchester School 
insisted on untaxed commodities it 
did not insist on giving the people 
the power to purchase them. Manu- 
facturers demanded free raw materials, 
and at the same time claimed the right 
to buy a man’s labour in the cheapest 
market and to sell its product in the 
dearest. This iniquitous claim served 
to discredit an otherwise sound prin- 


ciple, involving, as it did a denial of 


the labourer’s right to do the same by 
his only export — his labour. This 
should be strongly insisted on when 
speaking to Liberals. 

Leaflets setting out the present 
development of the Tariff system 
should appeal to Liberals with peculiar 
force. 

Farmers and Tariffs. 

The effect of Tariffs on the farming 
industry should be clearly shown, and 
the fact that a farmer is commonly 
a trader, and always a consumer, as 
well as a producer, is one of consider- 
able importance. 


Speakers and Rural Audiences. 

A very serious difficulty in connec- 
tion with rural audiences has been 
that for half a century the great 
questions that have divided Parties 
have been questions that have not 
directly concerned rural audiences, 
often largely illiterate. This has given 
the Tories an immense advantage, 
since the intrusive Liberal or Labour 
speaker has seemed, to the rustic mind, 
as a foreigner speaking a foreign lan- 
guage. Of course, with the advance of 
education and the improvement in 
travel, this disadvantage has lessened, 
put it is still desirable that while giv- 
ing due prominence to the immediate 


questions of the hour, their own par- 
ticular questions—housing, land (hold- 
ings and allotments), wages, free cot- 
tages, cost of food, maternity and child 
welfare, etc., should receive full treat- 
ment as questions of the first import- 
ance. 

Many speakers, particularly intelli- 
gent working men, make the mistake 
of using too many figures, so that pro- 
bably nothing is remembered distinctly. 

In such audiences it is better to 
quote a very few figures and to explain 
and illustrate them fully. In this 
way their significance can be fixed in 
the mind. 

But if few figures should be given 
when speaking of the national aspect 
of domestic questions, when their 
personal and individual application is 
being treated, then the fuller these 
figures are—say as to the increases in 
prices of bread, bacon and the like— 
the better. 

It is fortunate that the question of 
peace and war can be handled with 
confidence in rural centres, since there 
are certain to be some present who 
have lost relatives by war. 

There is one subject upon which 
Labour speakers should aim to show 
themselves. the superiors of their 
opponents, and that is on the subject 
of the Empire. Many meetings are 
held in village schoolrooms, and as 
there is usually a good map or two 
on the walls the speaker is able to deal 
most effectively with the subject if 
he has prepared himself fully. He 
should never allow the Tories to hold 
this subject as their own peculiar 
possession. He can go one better— 


in this as in so many other fields. 
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“You can hear a canvasser when it is 
too dark to see a poster.”—Old Bore’s 
Almanack for 1937. 


“In a given street the value of a can- 
vassing squad for two hours is equal to 
a 24-sheet poster for a week.”—Euclid 
(j. Cutter’s translation). 

* * * 


From which you will gather that this 
month’s discourse is on the subject of 
posters—with special reference to their 
use in election campaigns. 


It appeared during the recent elec- 
tion that billposting agencies in some 
districts had consulted together and 
decided that no posiers of a propaganda 
nature should be allowed. 1 do not 
know if this was a general decision 
to cover the whole country or only a 
particular district, but it was obeyed 
rigidly in some districts and completely 
ignored in others. 


In one constituency posters bearing 
the simple slogan :— 


“Poverty and War Must Go! 
Vote for ————— 
The Labour Candidate” 


were barred as containing contentious 
matter, while in a_ neighbouring 
division a variety of Labour posters 
each with definite propaganda appeal 
received full show. 


The ban was supposed to affect both 
parties, but I noticed that the “Trust 
Baldwin” and “Football Team” posters 
of the National Government did not 
appear to come under any ban what- 
ever; indeed, they increased consider- 
ably in number and occupied many 
new stations during the election period 
—an indication that these new stations 
were booked up before the ban and 
that the election date was no sudden 
decision of Mr. Stanley “Trust Me” 
Baldwin. f 


Be that as it may, it would not be 
altogether a bad thing if. Billposters 
throughout the country were quite 
definite in enforcing a ban on all elec- 
tion posters except those advertising 
meetings. A great deal of hard-won 


JACK CUTTER 


HAS A CUT AT 
POSTERS AND P.O’s. 


money is expended in this somewhat 
overrated form of publicity and Labour 
Agents have admitted to me that they 
grudge the expense and incur it only 
for “psychological reasons” — “Our 
people don’t like to see the other fellow 
getting all the show.” As the other 
tellow has a lot more money to spend 
and can generally double his “show” 
without difficulty, there is not’ much 
point in the argument. My advice to 
the agent who is working to a thin 
budget is to concentrate on a good 
show of well laid-out meeting bills and 
ignore the other sort, letting it be 
known that his candidate has no time 
for extravagant promises and pretty 
pictures and therefore does not intend 
to insult the electors’ intelligence on 
every bill-board. 


I hear of one constituency in which 
the Labour Agent went to his Tory 
confrére early in the campaign and 
frankly suggested an agreement that 
no posters other than meeting bills 
should be shown by either side. The 
Tory Agent at once agreed and my 
colleague tells me that, in consequence, 
his expenses for advertising were nearly 
£30 less than in 1931, although this 
time he had more and larger meeting 


posters. 
* * * 


Pressure of work last month pre- 
vented my article from being con- 
cluded before the paper went to bed 
and I have just looked through it 
again to see if I can compress its con- 
text into a tailpiece this month. As it 
dealt with the shortcomings of some 
Presiding Officers it really merits a 
better fate, so I will return to the sub- 
ject in a future issue and select only 
one point for present consideration—a 
point on which I would welcome 
information. 


During the election I heard of two 
cases—both in village polling booths— 
where the Labour Agents concerned 
considered that the P.O.’s had exceeded 
their duties and gone beyond the limit 
of their instructions inasmuch as they 
insisted on examining ballot papers 
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after the electors had voted and be- 
fore the papers were placed in the 
boxes. 

In one case, it appears, the P.O. 
when delivering the paper to the 
voter asked him to return it after vot- 
ing “as he wanted to see it”; and in 
the other case the P.O. requested voters 
to mark their papers, fold them and 
let him examine them. In both cases 
Tory personation\ agents who knew 
everyone in the village were present 
and the result is that talk of the 
secrecy of the ballot is now greeted in 
both places with ribald laughter. 

There is no doubt that both P.O.’s 
could make out a strong case in defence 
of their action for in the case of 
Pickering v. James, L.R.8 C.P.498, the 
following decision is recorded: 

“The Presiding Officer or the clerk 
deputed by him, is bound to look at 
the ballot paper, and to see that the 
official mark is on its back before 
the voter puts it in the box.” 

But the official instructions to P.O.’s 
and the printed bills of guidance to 
voters clearly state that the voter shall 
secretly mark his paper, fold it and 


place it in the box, so that a voter 
could refuse to show his paper to any- 
one. The P.O.’s only excuse in asking 
to see the paper is to ascertain that it 
bears the official stamp and my reading 
of the law is that he has no right to 
take it from the voter’s hands after 
the vote has been marked. The P.O. 
who requested voters to fold their 
papers was, however, perfectly within 
his rights and could only be asked 
to be less ostentatious in his requests 
in future as doubts were being cast 
on the secrecy of the ballot. The 
other, in my opinion, took his instruc- 
tions much too literally and there is 
justification for the claim that he went 
too far. It would be interesting to 
hear if there were any similar occur- 
rences elsewhere so that the 
Office might be asked to make their 
instructions more explicit. 

In many rural divisions the slightest 
fear that their Labour vote will be 
known to their pastors and masters 
is sufficient to make hundreds of land 
workers find a good excuse for not 
voting in this land of the free and 
the brave. 


BUSINESS REPLY and FRANKED LETTERS 


WHEN THESE 


At -the recent General Election 
several election agents made use of the 
Post Office “Business Reply” facilities, 
with what results we are as yet 
unacquainted. 

The “Business Reply” service was 
introduced three or four years ago, 
primarily with the object of serving the 
convenience of business firms who 
desire replies to their circulars, and 
wish to save the recipients the cost 
of postage. 

There are few of our readers who 
will not now be familiar with 
“Business Reply” cards and envelopes, 
and they will be aware also that the 
issuers of same must obtain a licence, 
and that the use of this facility is 
governed by a number of conditions. 

Ordinarily a firm, or person, desiring 
to issue reply cards is required to take 
out a licence through the Head Post- 
master of the District in which he 
resides. A deposit will be required 
sufficient to cover the probable cost of 
the charges which will accrue during 
a week or month, or any other con- 
venient period, at the end of which 


FACILITIES HELP 


an account will be rendered, and the 
licensee must pay the amount of the 
accrued charges. The amount he will 
pay will be the total of the postage 
on the number of cards or envelopes 
which have been returned to him 
through the post, plus a fee of half- 
penny on each communication. There 
is no licence fee to pay. 

Judged by the number of business 
firms who utilise this facility the ser- 
vice has been found to fulfil a want. 
Not all senders of circulars through the 
post desire replies from the recipients, 
but where such is sought there is no 
doubt about it that the sending of an 
envelope on which postage need not be 
paid, tends to greatly increase the 
number of replies. 

A question arises whether the send- 
ing of stamped envelopes in place of 
franked envelopes is of greater effect. 
We think it will be generally admitted, 
and from what follows it would seem 
clear, that where ordinary stamps are 
stuck on enclosed envelopes, a greater 
number are likely to be returned, not- 
withstanding the temptation with some 
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people to turn to their own use the 
“postage stamp kindly presented to 
them. There is, of course, the dis- 
advantage of the increased cost on 
every communication, and this appears 
to outbalance the advantages of effec- 
tiveness. Hence the popularity of the 
franked reply enclosure. 
_ We believe that the use of business- 
reply cards and envelopes is only in its 
infancy among political organisations. 
It is quite probable that in the future 
we may see plebiscites of electorates 
carried out by this means as a method 
of political propaganda. ; 
We recollect one occasion when every 
elector in a certain constituency was 
addressed individually and invited to 
sreply as to the expediency of a par- 
ticular candidate taking the field. A 
three-halfpenny stamped envelope was 
enclosed with each communication, the 
actual cost of same therefore being 
threepence per elector, plus the cost of 
stationery. 

The occasion we refer to was the 
Wrekin By-election January/February, 
1920, and the person responsible for 
sending out the communications was 
the late Horatio Bottomley, who 

claimed to have received some thou- 
sands of replies. The item did not 
appear as an election cost, and pre- 
sumably it would be claimed that the 
expense was not an election expense. 

The postal facility under notice was 
not in force at the time mentioned, and 
the cost of any similar action would 
now be radically less. The issue of 
communications and reply cards or 
envelopes on a large scale at certain 
times is now one of the possibilities, 
if not one of the recognised methods of 
electioneering. It was indulged in to 
a limited degree at the late election, 
and we think the practice will grow. 

While on this subject, we may refer 
to another postal facility, none too well 
known, but occasionally utilised. In 
most of the principal Post Offices in 
London, and in other large towns, it is 

_ possible to post quantities of communi- 
cations in bulk, and to pay the postage 
in cash instead of stamping the com- 
munications individually. In such 
cases the communications are. stamped 
with a franking machine. This facility 
applies where the amount prepaid is 
not less than ten shillings. The packets 
have to be arranged in the same direc- 
tion and tied in bundles of sixty, the 
articles in each bundle being charge- 
able with a uniform rate of postage. 
The above facility is, of course, quite 
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apart from arrangements for franking 
letters at the senders’ own offices, such 
as is now enjoyed by many large firms, 
including the Labour Party. 

Practical organisers might ask them- 
selves whether in practice the use of 
franking facilities is always advisable. 
It is a recognised fact that a letter 
stamped with a three-halfpenny stamp 
makes a greater impression upon the 
recipient than a half-penny stamped 
communication. We are of the opinion 
that a franked communication has not 
the same effect upon the recipient as 
a stamped communication, and our 
opinion appears to be confirmed by the 
Publicity Manager of Philips’ Lamp 
Ltd., who, writing in “Business” in a 
recent issue, and reporting upon an 
advertisement campaign by his firm, 
states that adhesive stamps tend to 
secure more attention. Therefore the 
firm mentioned,used them in a recent 
campaign. 

A point such as this should not be 
lost upon practical organisers. Success- 
ful organisation is 99 per cent. know- 
ledge of human nature. An organiser’s 
success depends upon the degree to 
which he can influence others. He 
wants his communications to secure 
attention, and he wants them to be, if 
possible, roo per cent. effective. Unless 
for comparatively unimportant circu- 
lars, we ourselves should not avail our- 
selves of facilities of franking, until, of 
course, the public weakness changes. 


(Concluded from page 30) 
My list excludes places where public 
meetings have been held such as Mar- 
ket Halls, Dance rooms, etc. 

Though, latterly, I cultivate a 
gammy knee, I find that flights of 
steps have not lost in popularity. Up 
we go almost always—even to my own 
office, for a little while longer I sup- 
pose. Labour meets in garret or in 
cellar; always, or nearly always, there 
must be steps. I said steps, not stairs. 
Many I have traversed have been open 
ones, some without handrails, and more 
than one lot pretty rocky. Still we 
invite our friends, don’t.we? I have 
sometimes thought it would be better 
in such places to invite our enemies! 

The above are my experiences. If 
anybody has any worse we decline to 
publish them. Anyway, we do trust 
that this recital may serve as an in- 
ducement to our readers to turn to the 
article on page 33 where we discuss the 
question of Labour owning its own 
premises. 
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THE LABOUR ORGANISER. 


The Most Valuable Offer 
Ever Made 


Everyone who thinks about current affairs needs a book of reference 
—a book full of facts and figures, information and articles on social, 
political, industrial, financial and international questions. 


“THE PEOPLE’S 
YEAR BOOK” 


FULFILS YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


It contains authoritative articles on the New Capitalism, Peace and 
the Colonial Problem, Marketing Schemes, the Housing Problem, 
Science, Literature, and the Arts. 


Its contributors include— 


SIR WALTER CITRINE POWYS GREENWOOD 
G. D. H. COLE COLIN CLARK 
G. WALWORTH AND OTHERS 


It costs 
only .. = 


Buy a Copy from your Local Co-operative Society, or order direct from 


The C.W.S. PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


| Balloon Street, Manchester 4 


1/- in Stiff Paper Covers. 3/- Special Library Edition in Stiff Cloth 
Covers. Postage 6d. extra. 
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